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institution was forced, for a time, to suspend payment; its notes
were now accepted only at a discount. Certain steps were
taken to check the speed of the fall in prices, but the sound
currency school had unquestionably won the day, and the fall
in home commodity prices was accompanied by the anticipated
rise in sterling exchange.

The country was able to congratulate itself on having re-
established its coinage and might now hope to continue on the
standard favoured by the winning school of expert opinion led
by Locke, namely, a standard in which silver was master with
full legal tender status whilst gold acted as an unprivileged
ancillary for the use of the growing number of people who
preferred to have it.

Such expectations were never realized. The Government
found it necessary to check the wild speculation in guineas
which occurred on the eve of the recoinage scheme of 1696, and
the practice continued of refusing to take guineas in receipt of
debts to State departments above a prescribed maximum price.
This effectively set a bottom valuation on the guinea in all trans-
actions. The guinea might perhaps rise in value: it could not fall
below the Government price. But this price was such that the
silver coins were still undervalued in comparison. Following
the normal and well-understood process, silver began to give
way to gold; it left the country in appreciable amounts, while
gold was deliberately purchased with it abroad and brought in
to be coined into guineas. Therefore to secure something like
a temporary equilibrium between the two metals required for
trade it was necessary to induce the public to put a lower value
on gold. It could not be cried down in the old Tudor fashion
because the double standard had gone, and with it the rigid
tariff on the gold pieces. The Government waited until the
conclusion of Queen Anne's War before taking heroic measures.
A new flood of gold was now endangering the remnants of the
recoined silver which had been put in circulation at so heavy a
loss to the treasury. Locke was now dead, but the Govern-
ment's most trusted adviser, Sir Isaac Newton, was able to
offer suggestions of higher scientific value than Locke could